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N the autumn number of the Journal of 

the Society for Army Historical Research, 
one of the main articles, entitled ‘ Lord 
Forfar and the Fifteen,’ by Alistair and 
Henrietta Tayler, brings us a small collection 
of letters, mostly by a young man, the 2nd 
and last Earl of Forfar, who was badly 
wounded in the leg at Sheriffmuir, and died 
three weeks later. He gives interesting de- 
tails of the movements leading up to the 
battle, which are amplified by two letters 
from friends of his. ‘The Uniforms and 
ey of the Royal Scots Greys’ is the 
subject of a thorough-going illustrated article 
by the Rev. Percy Sumner, and Mr. W. Y. 
Baldry edits with introduction and notes a 
memorandum of the Sortie from Gibraltar in 
the night, 26-27 Nov., 1781, illustrated by 
Colonel John Trumbull’s picture of the 
action and a plan. In the minor notes we 
found two that our readers may like to hear 
of. One is an account by Lieut. R. Bid- 
dulph (then aetat. 22; later General Sir 
Robert Biddulph) of the capture of Lucknow 
in 1858. He is writing to a sister and gives 
an amusing account of the entry into the 
“Kaiser Bagh, or King’s palace ’’ at Luck- 
now, and the things they found in it; the 
dangerous preparations made to blow up 
with powder a gate which a little piish by 
the writer discovered was only on the latch; 
and the business of removing into a place of 
safety the thirty-nine ladies found in the 
palace—in deadly fear at being seen by these 
strange men. They were spared as far as 
was anyway possible; only four officers being 
told off to conduct them to a house where 
they would be safe. One of them, in a 
fainting condition, had to be half carried 
by the good-hearted young narrator, who 
learned later on that her extreme distress was 





adoption of khaki for service dress in the 
Army, in which it is strange to think that 
a beginning was made by staining white stuff 
or white uniforms drab with river mud. This 
was in the 1840’s; and no qualms seem to 
have been felt concerning the far from cleanly 
colouring-matter. The author tells us in a 
footnote that in America, after Braddock’s 
defeat in 1755, Gage’s and Morgan’s “‘ light 
infantry ’’ regiments were dressed in short 
brown coats in order to be inconspicuous in 
the woods. Staining with tea, and with the 
juice of stewed tobacco was resorted to in 
Egypt in the ’eighties for the troops’ white 
helmets. 


We have received from the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester, a monograph, in 
which Mr. C. 8S. Roberts gives an account 
of four fragments of a papyrus roll of the 
Septuagint version of the Book of Deutero- 
nomy, which are to be dated at the second 
century B.c. The earliest bit of manuscript 
belonging to any part of the Bible hitherto 
discovered is the fragment of St. John’s 
Gospel which has been so much discussed— 
a manuscript of the second century a.D. We 
have, then, here what is some three hundred 
years earlier—no great distance, in fact, 
away from the traditional date of the first 
translation of the Hebrew Old Testament in 
the third century B.c. The fragments formed 
part of a piece of cartonnage for the wrapping 
of mummy—bits of papyrus stuck together 
with glue and coated with plaster—and the 
disengaging of the fragments was a difficult 
business. "With the Deuteronomy fragments 
were found a strip from a roll of Homer and 
fragments of Greek and Demotic documents. 
Although the fragments are small, it has been 
possible, as this scholarly monograph shows 
in detail, to elicit from them some definite 
information concerning the text in use at 
the time. 


THE August Cornhill brings us estimates of 

two writers—of very diverse calibre— 
each highly esteemed in his day, and, since 
that day, subject to question and criticism: 
Conrad and Bret Harte. Mr. Richard Cole- 
nutt is an out-and-out admirer of Conrad; 
this is a point of view well worth returning 
to, as it were, on a different level in the end- 
less spiral of the years. For some of the 
criticism of Conrad certainly reflects meagre- 
ness of grasp in the critic, and it is all to 
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the good he should once more be tried and 
tested on a presumption that he is a great 
master and destined to be permanently estab- 
lished as such. He has, in common with 
Bret Harte—the centenary of whose birth is 
here commemorated by his grandson, Mr. 
Geoffrey Bret Harte—the achievement of so 
much and such spirited work in the teeth of 
acute physical suffering which would have 
completely disabled most men. Some of Bret 
Harte’s best and most humorous stories belong 
to the last year of his life, when he was 
enduring what was almost unendurable. 
This raises the question, which starts up 
from time to time, whether ill-health is in 
fact the unmitigated evil which it is com- 
monly assumed to be. At any rate, it does 
uniquely foster and prove the power of re- 
sistance, one of the first measures of a man. 
Events in Spain at the present moment lend 
some additional interest to Mrs. Vera Dart’s 
‘Tramps in the Pyrenees’; and Mr. James 
Kerr has some good things to say about 
tramping in general, and also about some of 
its famous votaries—himself writing from 
the British Columbia coast. 


HE August Connoisseur is unusually 
good, assembling a number of interest- 
ing notes on specially interesting topics. 
W begin with miniature books, illustrated 
in their actual size. The very smallest 
book in the world appears grouped in one 
picture with Pickering’s diamond type 
Shakespeare, and the second smallest book 
and a sixpence which looks like a circular 
monster in comparison. We read that this 
minute miracle measures 4 x %g of an inch 
and weighs very little over a grain. 
The text is a _ translation of Omar 
Khayyd4m. The second article is a continu- 
ation of Mr. E. Alfred Jones’s ‘Old Eng- 
lish Plate from the Russian’ Imperial Col- 
lections ’; from which we go on to Capt. C. 
R. Boxer’s account of certain Japanese 
screens in which Portuguese influence on the 
native art of the country is to be seen, and 
the figures of the visitors — cavaliers, mer- 
chants, Jesuits and others — are portrayed. 
A charming, and charmingly illustrated, 
paper, is that by Capt. C. L. Robert describ- 
ing the famous carvings of morros-dancers 
made at the end of the fifteenth century for 
the Frauenkirche at Munich by Erasmus 
Grasser. This is followed by Capt. A. V. 
Sutherland-Graeme’s description of ‘ Three 
Old London Theatres.’ ‘Auvers sur Oise,’ a 
landscape of Cézanne’s lately acquired by a 
collector of Montreal, is the subject of a 
good minor note, 
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PEDIGREES OF WHITE, OF FARN- 

HAM, SURREY ; ALDERSHOT ,SOUTH 

WARNBOROUGH AND BASINGSTOKE, 
HANTS ; AND HUTTON, ESSEX. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTEs. 


‘THE two families of White of Aldershot, 
Hants, and White of South Warn- 
borough, also in Hampshire — on the road 
from Alton to Odiham, being 2} miles 8.W. 
by S. from Odiham—are said not to be of 
kin, both, however, tracing an early connec- 
tion with Farnham, Co. Surrey. They 
became allied by marriage, the first wife of 
Sir John White of Aldershot, citizen and 
alderman of London, and Lord Mayor in 
1563-64, being Sibil, or Sibbell, sister of Sir 
Thomas White, of South Warnborough, who 
married Agnes White, Sir John’s sister. 

As shown in Chart II., this Sir Thomas 
White, who was Master of Requests to Queen 
Mary, directly descended from Robert White, 
of South Warnborough, born at Yateley, in 
the par. of Crondall, Hampshire, who re- 
sided first at Sandwich in Kent,—and was, 
apparently, the Robert Whyte, mayor, 1434, 
1455, 1436, and burgess of Parliament, 1436, 
for Sandwich,—and afterwards lived at 
Farnham, Surrey. 7 

Yateley, in the parish of Crondall, may, 
indeed, for both families, prove to be the 
“Cradle of the Race,’’ or cunabula gentis, 
since we find, in Baigent’s ‘ Cronal Records,’ 
ed. 1891, mention, in the Court Roll of 
Crondall, of Johanne Ie Wyte, 20 Oct., 1281; 
and in 1287, Walterus le White, and Wil- 
lemus le White are named as holding lands 
in the parish. 

The present writer’s interest in these 
Surrey and Hampshire families of White 
was awakened by meeting in the parish regis- 
ters with entries of burials of two royal cup- 
makers, in these adjoining counties, Richard 
White, of Pirbright, Surrey, where he was 
buried 1 July, 23 Eliz., 1581, as_ the 
“Queen’s cupp maker”; and William 
Geale, bur. 1638, at Yateley, Hampshire, 
only 13 miles distant. There is cumulative 
circumstantial evidence to suggest as not at 
all improbable that the now famous Yateley 
Cup, (see clxx. 96), of crystal and silver-gilt, 
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of late sixteenth-century English craftsman- 
ship, presented to the parish church in 1675, 
by Mrs. Sarah Cocks, Wid., is to be attributed 
to Queen Elizabeth’s Cup-Maker, d. 1581; 
he had lands and a house at Yateley, which 
had been re-granted to him, in 1568, on 
their surrender by his father, Richard 
White, Senior, who may well be a collateral 
descendant, grand-nephew of Richard White, 
of Hutton, Essex, and grandson of his 
younger brother, John White, No. 2, both 
living in 1467, second and third sons of John 
White, No. 1, of South Warnborough, 
Hampshire, son of Robert White, of Yateley 
and Farnham, here identified as Mayor of 
Sandwich, 1434-6, whose will is dated 16 Oct., 
1467. 

In the ‘'Visitations of Hampshire,’ the 
surnames only of husbands of some of the 
daughters of White of South Warnborough 





are given. Further research has enabled 
some of the Christian names to be* supplied 
in Chart II., where, as in Chart L., the 
family for some generations is shown to have 
been intimately associated with the Law. 

In conclusion, apart from the authorities 
quoted, grateful acknowledgment is due to 
Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Gibson, of The White 
House, Aldershot, for the generous loan, 
which, indeed, has inspired the present com- 
pilation, of their notes on various families 
of White in Hampshire and Surrey, and 
allusions thereto met with in the Diary, 
1550-63, of Henry Machyn, citizen and 
merchant-tailor of London, but chiefly occu- 
pied as a funeral furnisher, who was the 
earliest writer to describe the Lord Mayor’s 
Show, as the ‘ D.N.B.’ recalls, and was not 
an unworthy successor of the immortal 
Pepys. 


CHART [1 
Waite (WuyTE) oF FarNHAM, SURREY; AND BASINGSTOKE AND ALDERSHOT, HAMPSHIRE. 


Armorial Ensigns. 


Crest : 


A lion’s head, erased, quarterly or and az., guttée, counterchanged. 


1, Arms: Per Fesse az. and or, a pale, counterchanged, upon the first three plates, each 
charged with two bars, wavy vert; on the second as many lions’ heads, erased, gu. 


Quartering, 2 and 3. 
2. Sa. on a chev, engr. ar. three pellets, for Forster. 


3. Erm. on a chev. betw. two chevronels sa. 
Tuomas Wuyts, of Peruise;2 Co. Southampton. = 


three martlets or, for Bradley. 





JENKIN, or JOHN WuyTE, (a), = ————— 
of Basingstoke, Hants. ‘‘ He | 
had almost half the town in | 
his possession’?; ‘D.N.B.’ | 


| 
| 
THomas WHITE = ——— 


Henry WHITE. = Agnes, 


Joun Wuite, (b),5 of Farnham, Co. — ——— 


Surrey, where, in 1460/1, 24 
Jan., Keeper of the Parks; d. 
1469, seised, int. al., of Cran- 
stock, or Crastock, or Bridley, 


par. of Woking, which was then 
held of the Manor of Pirbright, 
leaving Robert, his son and heir, 
14 years of age and upwards, 


Rosert WuHite, No. 1, of Farnham, b. ec. 
1454- 
=| 


ExizaBetH, = Robert Holloway, ? father of 


In ‘D.N.B.’ called Henry | dau. of Richard ‘‘ Robert Holloway, of Oxon., Gent.’ (b. 


White, of Basingstoke, | Capelyn, 
1839, d. 1544, at the siege of | Capelin,* of Co. 
Boulogne by Henry VIII. , eae 


or 1570); 


matric. 23 Apr., 1585, aged 15, 
Brasenose Coll., Oxford, where also (the 
Rev.) George and Randall Holloway, both 
““of Oxon.,’’ also matric., 1589 and 1593. 


1 Edited from the ‘ Visitation of Co. Hants,’ 1634, where illustration of the Arms, etc. 

2 Pervise is perhaps to be identified as Preve Park—or its vicinity—near Basingstoke, men- 
tioned in Stephen Whatley’s England’s Gazetteer, ed. 1751. 
} Anthony & Wood, 1632-1695, in ‘ Athenae Oxon,’ ed. 1691-2, says that the father of John 
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B. 
| 


| 
‘* RicHarp Wuyte, docter, 1578 ”’; ‘ Visit. of Hants.’ Jurist, and Historian, = 1. —— 
1559-1611. B.A., 50 May, 1559; and Fellow, 1557-1564, New Coll., Oxford, 
when described as s. of Henry White, of Basingstoke, ‘ Al. Oxon.’; D.U.L., = 2. —— 
Padua; Prof. of Civil and Canon Law, at Douay, where died, having married 
twice ladies of great wealth; and when a widower, becoming a priest and then 
canon; see ‘ D.N.B.’ 





Son of John White of Farnham, and grandson of Thomas White of Peruise, 
Co. Southampton. 


Rosert Wuite, No. 1, of Farnham, = ‘‘ Kateryn,”’ 

B. c. 1454/5, if ‘14 years and upwards in 1469’’; with his father, dau. of John 
keeper of the Parks there, 1460/1, 24 Jan., Manning and Bray, Wells, who per- 
‘ Hist. of Surrey,’ iii., 136. Will da. 8 May, 1517; pr: 27 Sept., 1518; haps was brother 
P.C.C., 10 Ayloffe. Exors., Maister Thomas Wellys, Doctor, and ! or father of 
Kateryn, testator’s wife. Estates in Cos. Southampton (i.e., Hants.), ‘“Maister Thos, 
Surrey, and Berks. To sd. Dr. Wellys, and others, in trust for sd. Wellys, Doctor.” 
Kateryn, and to son Henry, and issue, in strict entail. 


C. 
Eight sons; three daughters, 


i. Henry; ii. Robert, No. 2; iii. Thomas; iv. William; v. John, (a), (future Bishop of 
Winchester); vi. John, (b), (future Ld. Mayor of London); vii. Leonard; and 
viii. Ewstace; and 1. Alice; 2. Agnes; 3. Elizabeth. 

Nothing further, as yet, has been found recorded concerning the two youngest sons, 
Leonard’ and Ewstace ;6 or the eldest dau., Alice. The second dau., Agnes, m. Sir Thomas 
White, of South Warnborough, Hants., Master of Requests; and the third dau., Eliza- 
beth, was, by 1533, betrothed to Thomas Saunders, as mentioned in the will of Robert 
White, No. 2. This Sir Thomas Saunders is also mentioned 1 June, 1538, in the will 
of his eldest brother-in-law, Henry White, priest. 

By the terms of his will, Robert White, No. 1, devised his estates to his wife, ‘‘ Kateryn,” 
and then to his children, in strict entail, according to the following arrangement :— 


i. Henry White. In succession to the testator’s widow, Kateryn, Henry and his lawful 
issue to have estates at Aldershot, Co. Southampton, and at Runvale—otherwise, Runford, 
to the N.E. of Farnham, Surrey,—in default. to all the other sons and daus. in succession. 

ii. Robert, No. 2., to have all the estate in Farnham; in default, to Henry; in default, to 
the other sons in succession; so for the properties of the other sons now to be mentioned; 
i.e., in default of lawful issue, the estates of Robert, Thomas, William and John, (a.) and 
(b.), to revert to Henry and his lawful issue. 

iii. Thomas, to have estates at Finchampstead, Berks., and Eversley, Co. Southampton; 
(?Everley, Wilts, intended). 

iv. William, to have estate at Cove, Wynchefield, Elnetham, Co. Southampton. 

v. John (a.), Bishop, successively, of Lincoln and Winchester; to have estate at Passefelde, 
and Kyngeles, Southampton. 

vi. John, (b.), Lord Mayor of London, 1563-4; and of Aldershot; to have estate at Isyngton, 
Southampton. 





White, (b.), of Farnham, was “Thomas Whyte, of Purvile, in Hants.” This is quoted in 
Manning and Bray’s ‘ yen | of Surrey,’ iii, 177., where, however, John’s father is named 
Robert White, Senr., of Farnham, will da. 14 Oct. and pr: 14 Nov., 1467. This M & B. ‘ Pedi- 
gree of White of Farnham” is considered to be “ not very accurate ” by C.E.L., in ‘ Church 
Notes in the Hundred of Crondall, Hampshire,’ pub. 1841, in Collect. Topogr. et Geneal., vii, 
pp. 211-242. As will be seen hereafter, in Chart II., the said Robert White, Senr., of Farn- 
ham, left money to Winchester Cathedral, and the poor, and to the churches of Yatteley, 
(South) Warnborough and Farnborough, Hants.; and he had a son John, one of the residuary 
legatees, who had children named Robert, Richard, John and Margaret, all apparently under 
eighteen in 1467: Confusion, therefore, as to the parentage of John White (b.) of Farnham, 
of the pedigree here charted, was explicable, and only to be avoided by a consideration of the 
will of Robert White, Senr., who was contemporary with Thomas Whyte of Pervise, and may 
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C. 
Issue of Robert White, No. 1, of Farnham, and “‘ Kateryn’’ Wellys, or Wells, his wife: 
ii. Ropert WHITE = Elizabeth, 


i, Henry WHITE, 

“from Farnham, in Surrey,” Scholar 
of Winchester Coll., adm. Fellow of New 
Coll., Oxford, 1515-27; B.C.L., 4 July, 
1524; B.Can.L., 8 July, 1527; D.Can.L., 
18 Feb., 1527/8; Princ. New Inn Hall, 
1529-30 ; Vice-Chancr., 1551; Principal 
or Chief Moderator of the Canon Law 
i, 356. “‘In 1531, he conveyed the 
School; d. 1538; ‘ Al, Oxon.’; O.H.S., 
Manor of Cranstock, Crastock, or Brid- 
ley, nr. Pirbright, Surrey, to Walter 
Champyon, Wm. Roche, Thos. Pier- 
point, and Anthony Eliot, possibly as 
Trustees ; and until the beginning of the 
next century, the Manor seems to have 
remained with them and their suc- 
cessors.’’? 


No 28; 
‘** Clothier ’’ [i.e., 
cloth manufac- 
turer] of Fern- 
ham ’”’; will da. 
6 Nov., 1533; pr. 
20 Feb., 1533/4; 
P.C.C. 11 Hogen ; 
estates at Farn- 
ham and Laug- 
hurst, Surrey, de- 
vised to testator’s 
sister Elizabeth 
should the mar- 
riage arranged 
with Thomas 


residuary legatee and co- 
trustee for the children under 
her husband’s will; dau. of 
John Morres, also called 
| ‘* Master Mores,’’ identifying 
| him with the Bencher of the 
| Inner Temple, 1524, described 
as ‘“‘ John Morice, of Royden, 
Essex, Autumn _ Reader, 
| 1524,’’ who was Master of the 
| Revels in 1511, and was liv- 
ing 1534. An extant MS. Sub- 
sidy List in the Record Office 
states that he was worth 
— equivalent now to 
£6,000 — in 1524; see ‘ Cal. 





Saunders take jof Inner Temple Records,’ 
place; see ante p. | Vol. i, p. xli., and Index. 
112. 





iii. THoMas WHITE, 

to whom his father devised estates at 
Finchampstead, Berks., and Eversley, 
Hants; ?Everley, Wilts. 


i. Francis WHITE, Several daus., 
not 21 years old 6 Nov., 1533. not named. 


iv. WILLIAM WHITE, 

to whom, in 1517, his father devised estate at Cove, Wynchefield, and Elnetham, Co. 
Southampton; (sic for Elvetham, 44 miles N.E. by N. of Odiham; 14 miles from Hart- 
ford Bridge, and near Winchfield Station). 





have been his brother, though, at present, such near kinship has not been confirmed. : 

4 Probably of Rotherwick, a par. in Hartley-Wintney district, 3} m. N.W. by W. of Winch- 
field, and 54 m. N.E. by E. of Basingstoke. In the page en century, as the Rotherwick 
Parish Books reveal, “ the name of Richard Capelin, with others, was well known ”; ‘ History 
of Hampshire’ 3 vols., by the Rev. Theodore C. Wilks, etc., ed. 1869. ; 

5 Living 1 June, 1538, when mentioned in the will of his eldest brother, Henry White. 

6 B. c. 1517—since the 5th son, John, Bp. of Winchester, was b. 1511. Just possibly he may 
have been ancestor of Eustace White, Catholic martyr, b. 1560, at Louth, Co. Lincoln, of 
Protestant parents. Educated at Rheims, 1584, and Rome, 1586, where ordained, Eustace White 
went to the West of England in 1588, and was betrayed at Blandford, Dorset, three months 
before his death, 10 Dec., 1591, when he was hanged, etc., at Tyburn. In N. and Q.’ cl. it is 
suggested that he was probably the son of William White, will da. 25 Jan., 1580/81, pr. 35 
“ae 1581, P.C.C. (?), of Louth, and Anne, his wife, dau. of John Booth, of Killingholme, Co. 

incoln. 

7 V.C.H., ‘Surrey,’ iii., 287. Richard Compton, in succession to Arnold Champion, was 
holding the Manor in 1547, to c. 1560, and was followed by Agnes Compton; Land Revenue, 
‘Mise. Books, Vol. 190, p. 118, 1, 3-5 Edw. VI. 

8 He is mentioned in the will, pr: 1573, of his brother, Sir John White, Lord Mayor of 
London, but not in the ‘ Pedigree of White,’ in Vincent’s ‘ Hants.’: Coll. Arms, 134. 

§* Citizens of London and their Rulers,’ p. 238. 

10 ‘ Aldermen of the City of London’ ii. 34. 

ll‘ Visns, of Hampshire ’ say: “‘ Catherin, d. of John Soday, of London, renupt: Rafe Green- 
way,” incorrectly implying that Sir John White was her first husband. 

12 ‘ Visitations of Hampshire,’ Harl. Soc. Publ. p. 13. 

13 Registers of Christ Church, Newgate, 1538-1754; Harl. Soc. Publ. pp. 269, 19. 

14 Extracted from the pedigree of Offley, in the History of the Parish of St. Laurence 
Pountney, by the ‘Rev. Dr. Harry Bristow Wilson, ed. 1831, which also records the descent, 
as half-brother of Sir Thos. Offley, d. 1582, Ld. Mayor of London, 1556, of Wm. Offley, No. 2, 
of St. Laurence Pountney, Merchant, (son of Wm. Offley, No. 1., Sheriff of Chester, 1517), 
who had fifteen children, the eldest of whom, and heir, Wm. Offley, Esq., No. 3., of Putney, 
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v. JoHN WHITE (WHYTE) (a), 

b. 1511, at Farnham; educ. at Winchester School, where Master, c. 1534; later Warden; 
described as of St. Andrew’s Par., Farnham, when Fellow of New Coll., Oxford, 1525-34, 
Anti-Reformer; Bp. of Lincoln, 1553; of Winchester, 1556; deprived 1560; d. 11 
Jan., 1560/1. See ‘ D.N.B.’ Bs ——— | 

Istly, Spr, Sir THomas WHITE, = AGNES WHITE, 

or Sibbell, dau. of of South Warn-| sister of Sir John 
b. at Farnham, Sur- | Robert White, of borough, Hants.,| White, Knt., Lord 
rey; he was later of | South Warnborough, where bur., the fam- | Mayor of London, 
Aldershot, Hants., | and Elizabeth, dau. ily tomb still extant; | 1563-4. As ‘‘ Dame 
where d. and bur.; | of Sir Thomas Ingil- Master of Requests; Agnes Why te,” 
d. 9 June, 15739; will | field; sister of Sir to Queen Mary; | stated on the tomb 
pr. 1573. Master of | Thos, White, Master Knt., created 2 Oct.,| at South War 
the Grocers’ Com- | of Requests, d. 1566, 1553, the day after | borough, as having 
pany, 1555-6; Sheriff | of South Warn- her coronation; d. | ‘‘dyed in Canyte. 





Vi. (Sir) JOHN - 
WHITE (b); 





of London, 1556-7; | borough, Hants, 2 Nov., 1566, in| bery, 4 Jan., 1570” 
and Lord Mayor, London. | (/1). 
1563-64, when created 
Knt. Alderman of See Chart II. 
Cornhill, ete. 1566- = 2ndly, CaTHERINE GREENWAY, 
71; M.P. for the wid. of Ralph Greenway," or Greneway, Alderman of London, 
City, 1571-219 ; 1556-8. She m., August (29 ?), 1558, and was dau. of John 
Treast- of St. Bar- | Sodaye, of London, apothecary to Queen Mary. She m.,, 
tholomew’s Hospi- Srdly, Jasper Allen, and was bur. 9 Oct., 1576, at St. 
tal, 1549; President Dunstan’s-in-the-East, where born, as stated in her will, da. 
of Bethlem and 1576, in which she mentions her brother, Richard Sodaye. 
Bridewell, 1568-73; Issue of Sir John White and Catherine Greenway : 
and of Christ’s Hos- both sons bapt. at. Little St. Bartholomew Church, London, 
pital; and Surveyor- and both d.s.p.: 
Genl. of Hospitals, i. John, bapt. 25 May, 1558; 
1572-3. ii. Thomas, bapt. 3 Feb., 1560/1; 

og eae i, Catherin, m ———. 


5 sons; 4 daus. 


Of the first, second, and third daughters of Sir John White, of Farnham, 
and Sibil, or Sibbell, his wife: 


1. ‘‘ Marcarert vx. ... Hussey, docter of ... ;!’’ bur. 6 Aug., 1571, in Christ Church, 
Newgate, as ‘‘ Margarett, wife to Lawrence Hussye, doctor of Civil Law’’; their dau., 
apparently, being ‘* Margerett, dau. of Lawrence Hussye, bapt. 30 July, 1568,’’ in the 
same church.45 It would seem that this Lawrence Hussye m., 2nd, Margaret’s younger 
sister Joan; see below. 


2. Mary — Henry Offley,14 of Madeley, Staffs. ; eldest son of Sir Thomas Offley, Kt., 
| er. 7 Feb., 1556/7; Lord Mayor of London, 1556; d. 29 Aug., 1582, and 
| bur. at St. Andrew Undershaft; and Johanna, his wife, dau. and h. of 
| John Nichols, of London, and Katherine his wife, dau. and h. of Sir 

Stephen Jenyns, Lord Mayor of London, 1508, K.B., 1509, 23 June, the 
day of the coronation of Henry VIII. 


| 
Sir John Offley, Kt.,=Ann, 
cr. 25 April, 1615; of | dau. of Nicholas Fuller, Esq., 
Madeley; Sheriff, co. | of London. 
Staffs., 1617. 
D. 


Co. Surrey, m. Margaret, d. & h. of Ralph Crewe, of the Co. of Chester, and relect of—Ashton, 
They were suc. by four generations of the same names, Wm. Offley, Nos. 4—7, the 7th being 
Wn. Offley, No. 7., M.D., of Norwich, d. 1767, aged seventy-six. 
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D. 
1. Dorothy, dau. of Sir Jobn Lidcott,= John Offley = 2. Mary, dau. of Thos. Brough- 
Kt., er. 3 Oct., 1609, of Moulsey, Surrey. ig Madeley, Esq. ton, of Broughton, Staffs. 


| 
John Offley = Anne Crewe, as eldest dau., and eventually sole h. 
of Madeley Manor, Staffs; of John Crewe, s. of Sir Clippesby Crewe, of Crewe 
and of Crewe, co. Chester, Hall, Crewe, suc. her father in 1684, 
jure uxoris. 


A quo 
Lord Crewe ot Crewe; see Burke’s ‘ Peerage.’ 

3. Joan. or Jane, (d. before 1573) = Laurence Hussey, LL.D. ‘ Al. Oxon.’ says: 
“Laurence Hussey (Husie); D.C.L., Bologna, sup. 12 Oct., 1568, for incorporation ”’ ; 
an advocate of Doctor’s Commons, 29 Oct., 1556; see Coote’s ‘ Civilians,’ 42. 

The fourth dau, of Sir John White, of Farnham, and Sibil, or Sibbell, his wife: 

1. Wm. Harding, No.1, = 4. Carnartne = 2. Sir David Woodroffe, d. 13 Feb., 





yeoman, of Wanborough, WHITE. 1603 [? 3/4]; s. of Sir Nicholas 
Surrey, and, later, of —, Woodroffe. 

Wyke, Surrey; d. 10 July, 1593. In 1567, | — Seng pec es 

he bought the Manor of Cleygate, in Ash, | E. 


Surrey, from Sir Christopher Draper, Alder- | 
man of London, Lord Mayor in 1566; m. 
14 Apr., 1586, and settled his os | 
thirds of the Manor of Wyke in Worplesdon, | —. eee 
Surrey, on his wife. The other third of this| 7 5. Sir Geo. Wrottesley, Kt.76 
Manor was conveyed, 22 Eliz., 1580, to Sate te eee 

Robert White, who, c. 1582, sold it, with 


Poyle, par. of Seale, Surrey, to Sir Nicholas | George, 
Woodroffe. d. young. 
| 
a | : 
William Harding, No. 2, Mary, = Sir Robert Gorges,!? Kt., cr. 30 June, 


s. and h.; d.s.p., 12 Dec., heir to her brother | 1616; of Redlynch, Co. Somerset. In 
8 James I., 1611, when Wm. Harding, 12 | 11 James I., 1614, he and his wife levied 
his sister became his heir. Dec., 1611. | a fine of Redlynch, and of the Manor of 
Inquis. P.M., 1612. | Cleygate, par. of Ash, Surrey; and on 

19 May, 18 James I., 1621, conveyed 














| i | “Lae —= to “i Sir eee ~— = 
rays d oyle,” in the par. of Seale, where he 
omg — aor’ ene, could — have been resident, and not 
at. ‘10, Robert. at Durnford, “of Poyle,’’ says Manning and Bray, 
in 1623. fi ioe Wilts. Surrey.’ Sir Thomas ite settled 
Walter. the Manor on Robert Woodroffe, his 
art cousin—more correctly, his nephew— 

and heir. 


15 As in ‘ Visitations of Hampshire,’ p. 12. 
_16 In the Genealogist N.S., xix. p. 395, ed. 1903, Major-Genl. the Hon. Geo. Wrottesley, 
in ‘The History of the Family of Wrottesley, of Wrottlesley, Co. Stafford,’ says that this 
George Wrottesley, son of Thomas, was one of the first knights made by James I., and in the 
same year he purchased the Manor of Badminton, Co. Gloucester. Among the Fines of Co. 
Glouc’. of Michaelmas. 1 James I., 1603, there is one by which the Manor of Badminton was 
settled on Sir Geo. Wrottesley and his heirs, for which Sir George paid £600. His name 
is not recorded among ‘ The Knights of England’ by W. A. Shaw, 1905. 

17 He was 4th son of Sir Thos. Gorges, of Longford Castle, Kt., cr. 1603, and bur. 16 May, 
1610, in Salisbury Cathedral. .-Sir Thomas had four brothers, the third bemg Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, Kt., cr., 1591, Captain of Plymouth Castle, 1597, who m. and had isswe. See Hoare’s 
‘Wilts,’, Vol. iii, 30, ‘Hund. of Cawden, Ped. of Gorges, of Longford Castle, Wilts.’, 3 m. 
from Salisbury, with illustration of the Gorges monument in Salisbury Cathedral. 
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Mrs. CATHARINE HakDING, — Sir David Woodroffe, 
wid., m. 2ndly. 


| d. 13 Feb., 1603[-4 '?]. 





| 
I. Robert Woodroffe, = 
s. and h.; b. 1600; d. 20 
July, 1639, aged 39. 


| 
Thos. Woodroffe,!8 s. and h. 


Others. 38 


of George Duncomb, Esq., of 
Shalford, Surrey. 


PASS 

6 i of whom the eldest, 

1. Catharine, = Richard Coldham, of 
Waverley, Esq.; s. of Richard Coldham, 
of Waverley, d. 1638;19 and to be identified 
with Richard Coldham, b. 1617, ‘‘s. of 
Richard, of Guildford, Surrey, gent.; 
matric. 31 Oct., 1634, aged 17, Corpus 
Christi Coll., Oxford, bar.-at-law, Inner 
Temple, 1641; see Foster’s Judges and Bar- 
risters’’; ‘Al. Oxon.’ A _ descendant, 
direct or collateral, was Richard Coldham, 
Gent., b. 1664; d. 28 Feb., 1709/10, aged 
45, as ‘“‘ Town Clarke ’’ of Guildford, where, 
with his wife Ann , who d. 12 Sept., 
1712, aged 42, bur. at the W. end of St. 
Mary’s Church.19 He was steward to the 
Lord of the Manor of Pirbright, Surrey, Sir 
Richard Child, Bt., later Lord Castlemain; 
and he is mentioned as steward, at a court, 
19 Nov., 1709. 


















ii. Witt1am WHITE, 
living 1573; d.s.p.20 


iii. Sir THomas Waite, 
of Farnham, Knt., cr. 
23  Mar., 1614/15; 
d.s.p.2, 


iv. BENJAMIN, appar- 
ently decd. s.p.20, by 
1573. 


v. JouN, living 1573. 


(To be continued), 


i. Ropert WHITE, 

eldest s. and h.; b. c. 1545; 
aged 28 in 1573; of Alder- 
shot, Hants., where d. 23 
April, and bur. 23 May, 
1599. His exors. and trustees 
were Rd. and Thos. White, 
and Rd. and Walter Tich- 
borne; d. seised of the manors 
of Frimley, and Formans, 
par. of Ash, Surrey, both 
passing to his two daus., and 
alienated by the Tichborne 
family, in 1609, to Sir Thos. 
White, of Farnham.22 


No issue of the 2nd marriage. 


| 
2 daus. and co-heirs. F. 





Of the five sons of Sir John White, of Farnham, and Sibil, or Sibbell, his wife: 


1st. Mary, (as on her hus- 
band’s epitaph, but more cor- 
rectly named Eleanor); d. 
21 July, 1583. Sole d. and h. 
of Wm. Forster, of London, 
Citizen; gent.21 


2nd. ‘‘Catherin, d._ of 
Watkin Vaughan, of... 
in Com. Hereford, widdow 
of St Hen. Gates, (Kt., 
cr. September, 1547). She 
mar. 3rdly, James Boyce, of 
Herefford.’’20 


Henry Curtis. 








18 See M. & B. ‘ History of Surrey,’ iii, 176, and later references provided in Marshall’s 
‘ Genealogist’s Guide,’ for pedigree of this family. 
19 M. & B., ibid. iii, 153. 
20 ‘Visitations of Hampshire,’ p. 13. For iii. Sir Thomas White of Farnham, see hereafter. 
21 * Visitations of London,’ 1568, Harl. MSS., No. 1463; Harl. Soc. Publ., says “ Robert White 
sepult, 22 Maji, 1599,” and spells his father-in-law’s name “ Foster.” 
2 ‘Feet of Fines,’ Surrey, Trin. 7 James [., a.p. 1609. 
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NGREVE’S WILL AND PERSONAL 
PAPERS.—William Congreve made 
two wills on the same day, 26 Feb. 
1725/6. In the first, witnessed by T. 
Kiplin and Thomas Snow, he made 
six specific bequests and left the residue 
of his estate to Henrietta, Duchess of 
Marlborough, with Francis, Earl of Godol- 
phin (husband of the Duchess) as sole 
executor. In the second will, witnessed 
by William Humpstone, George Thorpe, and 
Jonathan White, he included all the details 
of the first and added about a dozen minor 
bequests. 

Then in an undated codicil, witnessed by 
Joseph Loo and William Humpstone, he re- 
ferred to his will of 6 Feb., 1725/6 (an error 
for 26 Feb. ?) and revoked most of the specific 
bequests except as the Duchess of Marl- 
borough might see fit to pay them. And he 
referred to the Duchess as his “ sole execu- 
trix as is specified in the will.’ 

On 29 Jan., 1728/9, ten days after the 
death of Congreve, Thomas Snow and John 
Paltock took oath that the will and ‘“‘ two 
codicils ’’ were entirely in Congreve’s hand- 
writing. They made it perfectly clear that 
the ‘‘ two codicils,’’ the first and last words 
of which they quoted, were parts of the two 
wills made on the same day, 26 Feb., 1725/6. 
They made no reference to the undated 
codicil witnessed by Loo and Humpstone, in 
which the Duchess was referred to as sole 
executrix. On 3 Feb., 1728/9 Congreve’s 
will was probated, and two weeks later 
Francis, Earl of Godolphin, was made sole 
executor. It would seem, then, that the un- 
dated codicil was not accepted as a part of 
the will. Perhaps the undated codicil re- 
ferred to a will actually made on 6 Feb., 
1725/6, and was itself superseded by the wills 
dated 26 Feb., 1725/6. 

The problem is made more difficult by the 
loss of Congreve’s original will, which was 
taken for the use of the executor and a copy 
left in its place on 21 Feb., 1728/9. This 
copy, preserved at Somerset House, consists 
of the two wills dated 26 Feb., 1725/6 and 
the undated codicil. To this is attached the 
original sworn statement of Snow and 
Paltock, and a copy of the two wills and the 
undated codicil in the handwriting of 
Thomas Snow. 

The discovery of the original will might 
well point the way to Congreve’s personal 
papers (if they are still in existence) which 
were left to Henrietta, Duchess of Marl- 
borough. Upon her death in 1733, she willed 








to her younger daughter Mary ‘‘all Mr. 






Congreves Personal Estate that he left me.’ 
Seven years later Mary was married to the 
Duke of Leeds and probably left with her 
father, who lived on till 1766, the Congreve. 


papers. At any rate, the report of the His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission on the 
Leeds manuscripts gives no hint that the 


Congreve papers are among them. The re- 
port of the Commission on the Marlborough 
manuscripts indicates that the Congreve 
papers did not find their way to Blenheim. 
Nor is there any reason why they should 
have. Henrietta never lived there and was 
not on friendly terms with her mother, the 
“Old Duchess,’’ who had a life interest in 
Blenheim Castle. When the mother died in 
1744, Blenheim passed into the hands of 
another branch of the family. 

If Congreve’s original will and other 
papers have been preserved, they are pro- 
bably together among the manuscripts left 
by Francis, second Karl of Godolphin. 1 
should appreciate suggestions for tracing 
these Godolphin manuscripts. 


Joun C. Honces. 
The University of Tenessee, U.S.A. 


‘* QCRIBBLERY.’’—Addison in the Specta- 
tor, No. 582, takes Juvenal’s ‘‘Scribendi 
cacoethes ”’ as his motto and talks of Cacoethes 
as ‘‘a hard Word for a Disease called in 
plain English, the Itch of writing.’’ He adds 
that 
there is no Species of Scribblers more offensive, 
and more incurable than your Periodical 
Writers, whose Works return upon the Publick 
on certain Days and at stated Times. 
To-day we have these scribblers, particularly 
on sport, in great numbers, and they seem to 
justify the word ‘‘ scribblery,’’ introduced in 
‘An Old Man’s Thoughts about Many 
Things.’ This is a book of 1862 which George 
Long the scholar wrote when he was past 
eighty. In his first chapter ‘ Of Books’ he 
says pleasantly :— 

I must finish with my own class the 
scribblers. Scribblery (escrivaillerie) is the 
thing of which I am writing. Montaigne said 
long ago: There ought to be some legal check 
upon silly and useless writers, as there is for 
vagabonds and lazy people: they should banish 
from the lands of our people both myself and 
a hundred others. his is no pleasantry: 
scribblery (escrivaillerie) seems to a sym- 
tom of a disorderly age. When did we write 
so much as we have done since France has 
been in confusion? When did the Romans 
write so much as at the time of their ruin? 

The quotation is from Montaigne’s Essay 
‘De la Vanité,’ Book III, Chap. 9. 
*“* Scribblery ’’ has not found its way into 
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the main vocabulary or the Supplement of 
the ‘O.B.D.’ It may be a nonce-word in- 
vented by Long after the French. 


SENEx. 


A CONTRAST IN CRITICISM. — What 

pitfalls there are in history! What pit- 
falls in artistic criticism! The first time 1 
saw Raphael’s Stanze in the Vatican I had 
Taine’s ‘ Voyage en Italie’ at hand. No 
picture produced a more lasting impression 
on me than the ‘ Incendio del Borgo.’ The 
subject is well known; a fire had broken out 
close to the old basilica of St. Peter, and the 
Pope, Leo IV, who appears upon a balcony, 
extinguishes it by making the sign of the 
Cross. Seen through the spectacles supplied 
by Taine, the fresco is almost amusing. There 
is nothing for the fire to burn, for all the 
buildings about it are of stone, and Taine 
exclaims with justice, ‘“ Pauvre incendie, et 
bien peu terrible’’! The crowd brought to- 
gether by the conflagration numbers fourteen 
persons, who will not trample anyone under- 
foot in their panic. The chief of them is a 
well-fed youth, who is performing a gymnastic 
feat; a mother quietly hands her child to 
its father. Two women bring pots of water 
and utter cries; in truth, all these figures are 
engaged in posing for the spectator, who is 
duly struck, as well he may be, by the muscu- 
lar development of the men, the elegance of 
the women, and the graceful movements of 
them all. As a critic has said, the picture 
is a marvellous study of the human form in 
the most beautiful attitudes possible. 

I turn to Dr. Ludwig Pastor’s chapter on 
Raphael, and how different the impression. 
The fresco depicts ‘‘ threatened victims of 
raging flames, —— amid cries of dis- 
tress.’’ ‘‘ The frightful power ”’ of fire is 
represented ‘“‘ with astounding actuality ”’; 
the flames have got the mastery and have 
driven the victims in headlong flight. A 
mother, forgetful of her own safety, holds 
out her infant to the father, who has roused 
himself in terror; a stalwart youth slides 
down from a wall. A panic-stricken woman, 
rostrate on the earth, cries to the Pope for 
elp; another has sunk on her knees in 
prayer, appealing to the head of the Church, 
as is fitting, in a world of distraction and 
fear. And to crown all, we learn that the 
execution of the fresco cannot be put down 
to Raphael, who at the utmost supplied the 
queindvork by means of sketches and studies, 


and then left the work to his pupils, the fore- 
ground to Giulio Romano, an 


the rest to 











Gianfrancesco Penni. Though Pastor cites 
various writers in support of what he says, 
modern critics, both as to the real creator of 
the fresco and its interpretation, appear to 
be decidedly on the side of Taine. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


SCOTTISH NOTE.—I was recently in. 

formed by the secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, that in the contrac. 
tion ‘‘ F.S.A. Scot.,’’ there should be no 
brackets () round the word ‘‘ Scot.” This, 
an authoritative pronouncement, should be 
of interest to several readers. 

Joun L. Werr. 


Glasgow. 


DDISON: CONNECTIONS. — William 
Addison, eldest son of John Addison, 
Rector of Dinsdale and Middleton St. 
George (b. 1742, d. 1811) married Rosamond 
Wilson, daughter of William Wilson by his 
wife Dorothy Coates. Rosamond Wilson 
was born at Northallerton, 1768, in the 
same year as her mother Dorothy died. 
Dorothy Wilson, Rosamond’s sister, married 
T. Beckett, of Thorton-le-Moor, he died 
1824, and had, with other issue, Bridget, 
who married Robert Addison, her cousin, 


the second son of William Addison and 
Rosamund Wilson, Bridget’s sister, Jane 
Beckett, married pyar. 9 Addison, the 


fourth son of William and Rosamund 
Addison. Joseph Addison b. 1788 was a 
barrister in London, where he died 1858. 

Frances Beckett, another sister of Bridget 
and Jane, married G. D. Henderson, of 
Invergowrie, N.B., who died 1861. Two of 
their sons, George Dunbar Henderson, Laird 
of Invergowrie, and Tom Henderson 
igen E. Robb) took the name of Clay- 

ills. 

It may be noted that these Clayhills lived 
at Darlington, and one of them was con- 
nected with the firm of Featham and Clay- 
hills and in that capacity acted for many 
years for the Addison family. 

Much of the information has been sup 

lied by Major E. B. Mangin, Sharow, 

ipon, a great-grandson of William Allison 
by his second wife Lucy Rattray (see 5.0. 
Fountane: A Christian Name in the Addi- 
son Family,’ clxx. 438). Two of this Wil- 
liam Addison’s daughters, Lucy Foun 
taine and Rosamund Fountaine married 
persons named Mangin, brothers. 


prey, H. AsKEw. 
Spennymoor. 
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B HEAD, THE FOOT, AND THE RIB 
OF ADAM.—In Chaucer’s ‘ Parson’s 


i Tale’ occurs the following passage which 

> in treats of the headship of husband or wife: 

ty of For he [God] ne made hire [Eve] nat of the 

trac. heved of Adam. for she sholde nat clayme to 

greet lordshipe. For ther as the womman hath 

This the maistrie, she maketh to muche desray. 
is, 


Ther neden none ensamples of this; the ex- 
d te perience of day by day oghte to suffise. Also, 
certes, God ne made nat womman of the foot 
of Adam, for she ne shold nat been holden 
= to lowe; for she kan nat paciently suffre. But 
God made womman of the ryb of Adam; for 
womman sholde be felawe unto man. Line 925 


liam womman sholde be felawe unto man. (Line 
ison, 925 ff.). 

St. Apparently this was a commonplace in 
mond 


medieval times, for 1 have found analogues 
y_ his in the following: a sermon by St. Philip of 
ilson # eon, XII cent. (Migne, P.L., ceviii. 583) ; 
the a sermon by Robert de Sorbon, XIII cent. 
died. (B. Hauréau, ‘Notices et Extraits de 
1riél BF Quelques MSS. latins de la Bibliotheque 
died nationale,’ Paris, 1890, vol. i., p. 189); an 
dget, J inpublished MS. of the XV. cent. (MS. 
— Camb. Univ. Libr. Gg., vi. 16, fol. 29v.). 
and In our own time there are interesting sur- 
Jane vivals of it in a southern folk-ballad, ‘ Wed- 


the lock’ (John A. Lomax and Alan Lomax, 
mund ‘American Ballads and Songs,’ pp. 567-9) 
ag and in a poem composed by Lincoln for his 
of sister’s wedding (Nicolay and Hay, ‘ Works 
idget of Abraham Lincoln,’ vol. i., p. , 
oF , Does anyone know who was the first to use 


ind the story of the foot, the head, and the rib 
Lat of Adam? Are there other analogues than 
ersol Ff those cited above ? 


i: Sister MARIELLA, 0.8.B. 

; College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph. 

lived Minnesota, U.S.A. 

con- 

Clay- TEWARTS IN BENGAL, ec. 1775.— 

many (1) Hon. Charles Stuart, 7th and 
oungest son of Robert Stuart, 7th Lord 

sup- lantyre, was in the Bengal Civil Service, 


arow, ¢. 1761-1791, and became a member of the 
llison Supreme Council. 

» $.0. (2) Hon. Frederick Stuart, b. September, 
Addi- 1751, 3rd son of 3rd Earl of Bute, went to 
Wil- Bengal as a writer H.E.I.C.S., in 1765, re- 
Foun- turned to Europe early in 1775, became M.P. 
rried for Bute, and d. Oxford Street, London, 17 

May, 1802. 

cw. (5) John Stuart or Stewart, in a memorial 
submitted to the Court of Directors of the 
EI. Company, 11 Dec., 1771, stated that he 














had been employed under one of H.M.’s Prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State, and entrusted with 
affairs of the most important and confidential 
kind. He was appointed first Judge Advo- 
cate General in Bengal, 1772-5, and was Sec- 
retary to the Board in Calcutta, 1774-5; but 
was dismissed or suspended and returned to 
England, where he induced the E.I. Com- 
pany to reinstate him as a Senior Merchant. 
He, however, died in England (? 1778-9) 
before he could take up the appointment in 
Bengal. In ‘ Letters of Warren Hastings to 
John Macpherson’ (London, 1927, p. 40), 
Professor H. H. Dodwell states that John 
Stewart was a son of Lord Bute. Is this 
correct ? 

Further details of these three Stewarts are 
asked for, especially of No. 2, Hon. Frederick 


Stuart. H. Buttock, 


Major. 


ETIC POTTERY. — As gifts marking 
auspicious events in family life, such as 
births, christenings, and weddings, articles 
of earthenware manufacture have long been 
held appropriate—combining beauty with 
usefulness. They have often borne views of 
local well-known objects and familiar scenes 
of sea-faring life, very frequently accom- 
panied by a verse or two of poetry in keep- 
ing with the scene depicted. One such—an 
old china basin—has survived in the present 
writer’s family. It is of the type known as 
a slop-basin for tea-table use, and is 7 ins. 
in diameter at the top, 3} ins. high, and 
in thickness at its upper edge about 3/16ths 
of an inch. Its appearance seems somewhat 
akin to the ‘‘ Hylton Pottery ’’ ware, but 
not quite so fine. It presents on one face 
a mixed scene of land and sea. At the left 
of the picture, in the background, is a cot- 
tage in the midst of foliage and fields: in the 
foreground is a sailor accompanied by his 
sad-looking wife and their little boy and girl: 
while on the right is a three-masted vessel 
near the shore where a boat containing three 
figures, one of them standing, apparently 
awaits the sailor. Below this view under 
the title ‘ Sailors Farewell’ are the lines :— 
Sweet! Oh: Sweets that Sensatn [last word 
contracted ] 
Where two hearts in union mee. [The final t 
is wanting]. 
On the other side of the basin, enclosed within 
a floriated border, is the verse :— 
Women make men love, 
Love makes them sad, 
Sadness makes them drink, 
And drinking sets them mad. 
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This seems quite in order, but it is note- 
worthy that the poet avoids stating the 
logical conclusion suggested by his lines. In 
this verse the letters are clear, large, and 
well spaced. In the two lines below ‘ Sailors 
Farewell’ the lettering is badly spaced, 
irregular, some letters omitted and others 
misplaced. 

On the under surface is the potter’s mark, 
a circular stamp reading :— 

ALBION 
G&a 
POTTERY 

The J is faint and the 0 and N uncertain, 
but the space occupied suggests them as such. 

Is anything known as to the locality of 
this pottery or of the firm whose initials :ts 
products bear? R. B. Herre. 


|] IME-LIGHT.—I am greatly interested in 

the lime-light, also known as the Drum- 
mond light, the calcium light, and the oxyhy- 
drogen light. Especially am I interested in 
its use in the thertre. At 7 S. viii. 225, there 
is a reference to its first use on the stage, and 
I wondered if some of your readers could give 
me further information, such as any refer- 
ence to its use in the theatre; a description of 
the instrument as used; a picture of the in- 
strument or of it in ‘‘ action.” 

I am told that even to-day it is used on 
special occasions for ‘‘ long throw ”’ spotting 
in the theatre in England. If this is so I 
wonder how the instrument works, what it 
looks like and how it compares with that used 
say, in the ‘nineties. 

Thank you for the information I have 
found in previous volumes. 


McDonatp HE Lp. 
Northwestern University Theatre, _ 
School of Speech, Evanston, Illinois. 


ACKERAY RECONCILIATION 
WITH FORSTER.—The first of ‘ A Col- 
lection of Letters of W. M. Thackeray, 
1847-55,’ is headed: ‘“‘ Jan, 1847, to Mr. 
Brookfield ’’ and begins: 
My dear W.: : 

There will be no dinner at Greenwich on 
Monday. Dickens has chosen that day for a 
reconciliation between Forster and me. 

It seems a pity that the world lacks ade- 
quate biographies of so interesting a man as 
Thackeray and so actively important a person 
as Forster. What was the row between the 
two? Some matter of literary criticism, | 
suppose. Thackeray’s book in 1846 was 
‘ Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to Cairo.’ 
Dickens was living in Paris from November, 





1846, to February, 1847. He was in London, 
however, on play-acting business, from 
Dec. 19 for a day or two. In a letter he 
wrote from Paris to Forster on Dec. 27, 1846, 
he makes no mention of Thackeray. Another 
letter of Jan. 24, 1847, shows that at that 
date Forster had been in Paris sight-seeing 
for a fortnight, and yet another that he was 
still there on Jan. 28. So it looks as if the 
dinner of reconciliation must have taken 
place at the beginning of the month, on 
Monday, Jan. 4, if the date ascribed to the 
letter is correct, and Dickens, who brought the 
men together, was not there. W.HJ 


‘SCHMAN.—“ Eschman says, he had once 

to pawn his own clothes for a young 
fellow who gambled away £2,000 at Hon- 
burg, and [. wanted to go back to Enz. 
land.’’ This sentence occurs in John Adding. 
ton Symonds’s diary under date Mar, 22, 
1866, where he gives a long description of 
his visit to Monte Carlo, and is quoted by 
H. F. Brown in ‘J. A. Symonds: A Bio- 
graphy.’ 1895, i. 353. Who was Eschman 
and when and where did he make the above 


remark ? 
A. R. L. M. 


LACON OF LINLEY HALL, SALOP. — 

I should be obliged by reference to a good 
account of this family in print or manuscript, 
more especially from Elizabethan days till 
their extinction early in last century before 
the compilation of Burke’s ‘ Commoners.’ 
What was the Christian name of the owner 
or owners during the seventh decade of the 
eighteenth century? My great-grand-uncele, 
Francis Anderton (b. 20 Aug., O.S. 1739, d. 
5 July, N.S. 1779), O.S.B., who died there 
(Lawson MS. at Brough Hall, sub Ander- 
ton) and is commemorated on a tablet in the 
small but interesting old church at Linley 
(not Aldenham, as curiously stated in Birt’s 
edition of the ‘ Obit. Bk. Engl. Bened.’) was 
his chaplain and a Douai monk. Frances, 
younger daughter and co-heir of the diarist, 
Nicholas Blundell of Crosby, married in 17% 
Henry Pippard, Peppard or Pepper of Liver- 
pool, and afterwards of Crosby (ibid., sub 
‘Blundell of Crosby’ and ‘ Tempest of 
Broughton ’) jure uxoris, a merchant of Irish 
extraction; of their three children, the only 
daughter, Mary, was married to Richard 
Lacon of Linley, and had issue unspecified 
(Carée and Gordon, ‘ Sefton,’ ped. facing 
p. xxi.; Lawson M.S., sub ‘ Blundell’). A 
correspondent kindly informs me that the 
heiress of Linley was Anne Lacon, the wife 
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of George Atkinson, and that their son ran 
through his fortune. Two of their children, 
George, whose godmother was Frances Atkin- 
son, and Anne Atkinson, whose godfather 
was Thomas Lacon, were baptized at York on 
20 Oct., 1/48, and 30 July, 1809, respectively 
(Cath. Rec. Soc., xxxv., 53, 77, where they 
have escaped editorial annotation). 


H. Ince ANDERTON. 


ARK NAPIER.—Can anyone inform me 
whether any memoir or life of Sheriff 
Mark Napier, the authority on Montrose and 
Viscount Dundee, has ever appeared. I 
should be obliged for references to any bio- 


graphical material in existence on this 
scholar. J. L. Were. 
Glasgow. 

REEN OF ATHERTON, LANCS. -—- 


Wanted, the marriage of Edward Green 
of Atherton and Westhoughton, Co. Lancs., 
yeoman, and Elizabeth , in or shortly 
before April, 1663, or the maiden name of 


Elizabeth. R. T. Bertuon. 





YON OF THINGWALL.—What were the 

Christian and surname of the wife of 
William Lyon of Thingwall, Co. Lancs., 
near Childwall? He had daughters baptized 
at Childwall: Ellen, 1669/70, and Mary, 
1691. Other children’s baptisms not yet 


found. R. T. Bertuon. 


AWES.—Who was Sir Abraham Dawes, 
who owned a mansion at Roehampton, 
sold about 1650 by his son, Sir Thomas 
Dawes, to the Dowager Countess of Devon- 


shire ? 
(Mrs.) A. H. Rapice. 


ANSEN.—Who was Sir Theodore Jansen, 
who owned ‘‘ The Palace ’’ at Putney ir 


(Mrs.) A. H. Rapice. 


[A life of this man is in the ‘ D.N.B.’ where 
he is said to have come from Holland in 1680. 
He was a South Sea director; M.P. for Yar- 
mouth 1714-1721; expelled the House, 1721. He 
died in 1748.1 


A STATUE OF FLORA MACDONALD. 

—The History and Antiquities of 
Hemingbrough,’ by Thomas Burton, edited 
and enlarged by James Raine (1888), men- 
tions that there was in 1888 a stone figure of 
a lady said by popular tradition to represent 


Flora Macdonald, in the grounds at Wood- 
hall, sometimes called Grimesthorpe, in the 
This estate was 


parish of Hemingbrough. 











owned at the time of publication by a Miss 
Reeves of Burton Salmon, who had inherited 
it from a Graham whose family are said to 
have come from Bewcastle in Cumberland. 
James Graham was a zealous Jacobite and 
one of his most treasured possessions was a 
withered arm of the Marquis of Montrose, 
which was in 1888 still in the possession of 
Miss Reeves of Burton Salmon. 

James Graham died and was buried at 
Hemingbrough in 1773. He left to his wife 
his estate at Woodhall for her life with re- 
mainder to his only child, Maria Elizabeth 
Graham, who lived at Woodhall for a great 
number of years. By her will, dated 6 Mar., 
1798, and proved in October, 1801, she left 
the estate to the son of a favourite domestic, 
Charles Reeves. The property was entailed 
on John Reeves, Charles’ heir, and, failing 
him, on the eldest son of John Graham of 
Carlisle, a kinsman of her father. 

Is it possible to obtain further and later 
information concerning this statue and also 
to learn something of its history? Is it still 
in existence, and where? 


H. Askew. 


MERICAN REVOLUTION: CORRES- 
PONDENCE WITH ENGLAND.—How 
regular and frequent was private correspond- 
ence between Massachusetts and England dur- 
ing the American Revolution? Would the 
wife of an American officer have found it pos- 
sible to communicate with her sister ‘n 
England? 


A. FrtzGEraLp. 


ICHOLAS UPTON’S ROLL.—Where can 
I obtain a list of the shields painted 
on Nicholas Upton’s Roll at the Heralds 
College? I believe the arms of Puleston of 
Emral are on the roll. 
E. BE. Cope. 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


OUIS RYSDAEL.—Is there any known 
list of the places painted by this artist, 
or of pictures by him? Would it be possible 
for his pictures to be confused with those of 
his brother? What towns would he have 
been likely to paint? 
ARTISTIC. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote the follow- 
ing lines, and where do they occur? 
And where the red was, to the bloodless white, 
And where truth was, the likeness of a liar, 
And where day was, the likeness of the night, 

This is the end of every man’s desire. 


G. A. Marspen. 
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Replies. 


KING EDWARD’S DESCENT. 
(clxxi. 80) 

1 and 6. William of Sonderburg was 
son, and Augusta, Duchess of Cambridge, 
was dau., of Frederick of Hesse Cassel (b. 
11 Sept., 1747) [son of Frederick II., Land- 
grave of Hesse Cassel (d. 31 Oct., 1785) and 
Mary, dau. of King George 11] by Caroline 
Polyxena (b. 4 Apr., 1762; m. 2 Dec., 1786; 
d. 18 Aug., 1823), dau. of Charles William, 
Prince. of Nassau-Usingen (d. 1775) and 
Caroline Felicia (d. 1766), dau. of Christian 
Charles, Count of Leiningen-Heidesheim. 

2. Queen Charlotte was dau. of Charles 
Lewis Frederick (d. 1752, son of Adolphus 
Frederick, Ist Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
1701-1708) and Albertina Elizabeth (d. 1761), 
dau. of Frederick, Duke of Saxe-Hildburg- 
hausen, 1724-45. 

3 and 5. The mother of Ernest I, Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, and of Victoria, 
Duchess of Kent, was Augusta Caroline 
Sophia (m. 13 June, 1777), dau. of Henry 
XXIV, Count of Reuss-Ebersdorf. 

4. Louisa, Duchess of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha, 1st wife of Ernest I, was dau. of 
Augustus, Duke of Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg, by 
his first wife, Louisa Charlotte (b. 1779), 
dau. of Frederick Francis I, Duke of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, 1785-1837. 

7. The wife of Prince Frederick of Den- 
mark (d. 7 Dec., 1805) was Sophia Frederica 
(b. 1758), dau. of Lewis (d. 1778, son of 
Christian Lewis II, Duke of , Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, 1747-1756), and Charlotte Sophia, 
dau. of Francis Josias, 3rd Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Saalfeld, 1745-1764. 

8. Duke Lewis of Wirttemberg (d. 20 Sept., 
1817) was son of Frederick Hugene, Duke of 
Wiirttemberg-Stuttgart, 1795-1797, and Fre- 
derica Sophia Dorothea (b. 18 Dec., 1736, 
m. 29 Nov., 1753, d. 9 March, 1798), dau. of 
Frederick William Margrave of Branden- 
burg-Schwedt, 1711-1771. 

9. Duke Lewis of Wirttemberg m. as his 
2nd wife, 28 Jan., 1797, Henrietta, b. 22 Apr., 
1780, dau. of Charles, Prince of Nassau- 
Weilburg, 1753-1788, and Wilhelmina Caro- 
line, dau. of William IV., Prince of Orange, 
Stattholder of the United Provinces 1748- 
1751, by Anne, dau. of King George IT. 

a PG. 

10. Mother of Count Laszlo XIII of 
Rhédey:—Baroness Theresa de Losoncz, 
daughter of Balthazar Banffy de Losoncz. 
She died 1807. 














11. Parentage of Baroness Inczéda:— 
Gregor, Baron Inczedy de Nagy Varad 
(died 1816) and his wife, Caroline, daugh- 
ter of Peter de Nagy Barcsa. 

Mihaly de Rhédey was son of Laszlo de 
Kis Rhédey (died 1721) by Maria Toroczko 
Szent Gyorgy (1687-1738). 

P. W. Montacue-Smitu. 


ACRAMENT CERTIFICATES  (clxxi. 
80).—A reference to Giuseppi’s ‘ Guide to 
the MSS. in the Public Record Office ’ (which, 
incidentally, would answer many of your cor- 
respondent’s queries about records) shows that 
in the Record Office are many bundles of Sac- 
rament Certificates dating from 1673, among 
the Chancery, Exchequer and King’s Bench 
records. These certificates were taken pur- 
suant to the Test Act of 25 Charles IT. which 
laid down the scope and details of the pro- 
cedure and should be consulted for these. The 
Test Acts were repealed in 1828 by the Act 
9 George IV, chap. 17, which replaced the 
sacramental test previously required as a 
qualification for civil, military and corporate 
offices by a declaration ‘‘ upon the true faith 
of a Christian ’’ against injuring or disturb- 
ing the Established Church. I do not know 
whether the bundles of certificates in the 
Record Office have been sorted or classified. 
They are to be found also among Quarter 
Sessions records. R. S. B. 


With regard to certificates granted 
in London—these are available for inspection 
at the Middlesex Guildhall. In 1912 Colonel 
Ottley Perry, F.S.A., made a report to the 
Standing Joint Committee of the Middlesex 
County Council on the Middlesex Sessions 
Books, to the effect that the records were 
being transcribed and indexed and copies 
were sent to the British Museum and the 
County of London. It must be remembered 
that London did not have recognition until it 
was made an administrative county in 1888. 

The recipient of the certificate did not re- 
ceive a copy, and I do not think the incum- 
bent kept a copy. After looking. through 
books on parish registers, I have failed to 
find any record. The certificate applied to 
the particular position to which the person 
was appointed. 

The Test Acts first of all dealt with cor- 
porations and then they were extended to 
everyone having any office “civil or mili- 
tary’ or any “ place in the King’s House- 
hold.”” This was set out in 25 Charles II. 
Daniel Quare, the great clockman and 4 
Quaker, at a later period was a favourite of 
the King. He would not take the sacra- 
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ment and could not be appointed as Royal 
clockmaker. The back doors of the Royal 
palaces used to be left open for the old Quaker 
to go in unobserved and correct the time- 
pieces. 

It was not necessary for the applicant to 
apply to the minister at the place of his resi- 
dence ; the certificate was supposed to be given 
at a celebration on a Sunday. It is recorded 
that an eminent lawyer, on receiving an 
appointment, went into a church on a week- 
day and saw the three necessary persons pre- 
sent for the service and took part therein. At 
the end he asked the clerk for the certificate 
necessary for his appointment, when the 
clerk surprised him with: ‘‘ My man, you 
have not had the sacrament, you have been 
churched.”’ 

A certificate had to be given into the King’s 
Bench or at the Quarter Sessions where the 
applicant resided. To act without the certi- 
ficate being filed with ‘‘ credible witnesses 
upon oath ”? meant the forfeiture of £500 to 
the prosecutor and the loss of any office. The 
City of London were always favourable to 
the repeal of the Test Acts which went in 
1828, a year before the disabilities of Roman 
Catholics were removed. 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 


Are there not some in the Public Record 
Office? One for Sir Charles William Moly- 
neux, 8th Viscount and 9th Baronet, after- 
wards created Earl of Sefton, is said to be 
among the muniments at Croxteth and dated 
in 1769 (Gillow, ‘ Bibl. Dict. Engl. Cath.,’ 
vol. v.; ‘ V.C.H. Lanes.,’ iii., sub Sefton). 

H. I. A. 


REIGN SHRUBS AND TREES IN 
ENGLAND (clxx. 459; clxxi. 33, 88). —- 
Visitors to Kew Gardens will find neat 
printed notes under glass, if they will in- 
spect many of the trees closely. It is better 
to spend time on this than in cutting 
“Grimsby for fish’’ or other idiotic inscrip- 
tio on the trunks. The surprise is some- 
times the different date of introduction for 
two species of the same genus now equally 
familiar. The Cedar of Lebanon goes back 
to 1683, but another cedar, the Deodar, came 
from India only in 1822. The promotion in 
England of the Acacia Tree, Robinia 
Pseudacacia, was the work of William Cob- 
bett. It did not altogether satisfy the ex- 
tations formed of it as timber, but its 


omg of leaf and flower suffice to commend 
it. 


It is odd that the Quince, introduced in 





1573, is not more widely grown, as it is said 
not to be particular about soil. Its brother 
the scarlet Cydonia Japomca, also called 
Pyrus Japonica, did not arrive from Japan 
till 1815. 

From that country and China came in 1845 
a particularly brilliant yellow shrub, the 
Forsythia. No one can miss it in spring as 
the flowers have at their best no green leaves 
to modify their dazzling effect. 

The Witch Hazel, Hamamelis, which is 
very like the Forsythia in its yellow flowers 
but not so thick with blossom, comes just be- 
fore it in spring and was introduced from 
North America some years earlier, in 1812. 

The dates I give are from Paxton’s 
‘ Botanical Dictionary,’ 1868. Vv. R. 


, ILLED BY LIGHTNING (clxx. 295, 339, 

375, 410).—On the N.W. diagonal but- 
tress of the tower of Clanfield church is a 
tablet with this inscription : 


In Memory OF 
James Joy and Rosert Cross 
Kittep By Ligurentne Wate At 
Work Sipe By Simve In Tue Frevp. 
AuGustT 9th. 1843. 

Where as ye know not what shall be on the 
morrow. For what is your life? It is even a 
vapour that appeareth for a little time, and 
then vanisheth away. 

Epistle of James iv. 14. 


W. BRADBROOKE. 


HE REV. WILLIAM HUNTINGDON 
(recttus HUNTINGTON) (clxxi. 64, 
105).—A full Life of this extraordinary 


man was published by Thomas Wright in 
1909, Farncombe and Son. Many years ago 
I bought for a shilling what I take to be his 
coffin-plate: oval, painted in colours on a 
pitch varnish background with a rayed 
crown and beneath it W.H. and §.S. (Sinner 
Saved). The curio-dealer told me he had 
purchased it with a lot of oddments at a 
sale. The initials gave me the clue to its 


origin. F, WittrtAm Cock, M.D. 


UAKER IN NAVAL BATTLE (celxxi. 
46, 86).—My father used to tell the fol- 
lowing, and the occurrence goes back to late 
eighteenth-century times. A Quaker who 
had been pressed, although refusing to fight, 
yet made himself useful. . An engagement 
occurred and he, looking at one of the sailors 
aiming at the enemy, said: ‘‘ Friend, I coun- 
sel no bloodshed, but if thou wantest to hit 
that little man in blue, point thine engine of 
war two inches lower.” 





F; Wrtiram: Cock, M.D. 
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ELL-RINGING FORBIDDEN (clxxi. 47, | 


84).—The Congregational Chapel at 
Appledore, Devon, has had a bell for church 
services for very many years. I believe it is 
still used, although the modern church has a 
good peal. Appledore is a sub-parish of 
Northam. Before this church was built the 
chapel was the only place of worship in this 
very large village. 


F. Wittram Cock, M.D. 


ROVERB: ‘‘ FAMILIARITY BREEDS 
CONTEMPT ”’ (clxxi. 46). — A. Otto, 
‘ Die Sprichworter der Romer,’ 1890, p. 132, 
gives under familiaritas the following from 
Augustine, ‘Scala Paradisi,’ cap. 8 (Migne, 
40, col. 1001), ‘‘ Vulgare proverbium est, 
quod nimia familiaritas parit contemptum.” 
This ‘‘ vulgare proverbium ’’ looks like the 
original of ‘‘ Familiarity breeds contempt.’’ 
The English at any rate reads like a pretty 
close translation of it. The ‘ Scala Para- 
disi,’ however, is apparently not by Augus- 
tine. It is placed in the Benedictine edition 
in the Appendix of vol. vi., with a warning 
that it used to be attributed to Bernard, but 
is not his. In one MS. it is introduced by 
a letter of a Carthusian Guigo to Brother 
Gervasius, ‘ De Vita Contemplativa.’ We 
may, however, suppose that the ‘‘ vulgare 
proverbium ”’ had a currency as a Latin say- 
ing in this concise form, though how far 
back we cannot say, suggested it may be by 
other lengthier statements such as that 
quoted from Livy at the head of p. 47. 


Epwakp BENSLY. 


“ QHELL ”: ANTIQUE USE (clxxi. 28). 
—Surely the ‘‘ Enchanting shell ’’ in 
‘The Progress of Poetry’ is the lyre. D. 
C. Tovey’s note in his edition of Gray’s 
‘English Poems,’ seems hardly necessary : 
“The equivalent in English poetry to the 
édvs in Greek and testudo in Latin. 
hether Ossian, or Macpherson, might have 
thought of drinking whiskey out of a shell 
is another matter. 


Epwarp BeEnsty. 


IRGIL: A COLLOQUIALISM: 

““ SOME ”’ (clxxi. 28, 104).—The use of 
““some”’ in the sense of “‘ very many” or 
““ very great,’’ though popular in the United 
States a few years ago, and thence renewing 
its vogue in England, must have originated 
here, since it flourishes in our country 
speech, North, South and West. The ‘ Eng- 
lish Dialect Dictionary’ under ‘‘ Some,’ 











secs. 3, 5, and 6, gives many examples, 
‘Some and ”’ is used in the same way. The 
earliest of these examples (without turning 
up the date of every work quoted from) is 
one from ‘ N. and Q.’ of 1858. The ‘ Oxford 
Dictionary ’ attaches this emphatic American 
sense to the adverb only, and dates it from 
1866. Quite recently I have met with it in 
English literature of a much earlier period, 
but cannot at the moment say where. 


W. W. GILL. 


‘TURKEY MERCHANTS AT ALEPPO 

(clxx. 80).—A good deal of information 
regarding English merchants, consuls, chap- 
lains, etc., at Aleppo at the end of the six- 
teenth and early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury is to be found in ‘ The Travels of John 
Sanderson in the Levant,’ edited by Sir Wm. 
Foster (Hakluyt Society, 2nd Series, No, 
lxvii., London, 1931). 

L. M. Anstey. 


1 believe that there are Consular records 
in the Public Record Office and registers at 
Somerset House, though possibly not early 
enough. 

H. I. A. 


ORDS DIVIDED AT END OF LINE 

(clxx, 246, 284, 319, 448; clxxi. 70, 87).— 

An instance of the division of a word at the 

end of a line is to be found among the melo- 

dious cadences of. a little poem ‘Im Kahn.’ 

It is by Caesar Flaischlen, who was born at 
Stuttgart and died in 1920: 


Schaukelt weiter mich, ihr Wellen... 
schaukelt 3 

Weiter mich, ihr Winde...durch die 
wunder- 


Bare Ruhe dieser lichter Einsamkeit. . . 
Such separation does not seem to be 
common in German poetry. 
T. P. A. 


There is a clumsy example in Ben Jonson's 
mediocre translation of the ‘ Ars Poetica’ of 
Horace, lines 18 and 19:— 


Diana’s Grove or Altar, with the bor— 
Dring Circles of swift waters that intwine. 


A. B. 


RS. HENRY ADAMS (clxxi. 2, 
103).—She was a Miss Clover Hooper, oi 
Boston. She committed suicide while of 
unsound mind in (I think) 1884 or 1885. Mr. 
Adams closed his house and travelled for 
many months with Mr. John La Farge, the 
artist, after Mrs. Adams’s death. 
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Before starting on his travels he purchased 
a lot in the Rock Creek Cemetery in Wash- 
ington and ordered the Adams monument 
from Mr. St. Gaudens, a very old friend. 
The monument is a seated bronze figure un 
a block of Quincy granite. The model was a 
youthful Italian boy of about fifteen or six- 
teen. The figure has the same sexless quality 
as the voice of a boy soprano. It has a 
mantle or cloak over the head. The statue is 
in a circular marble enclosure and both Mr. 
and Mrs. Adams are buried there now. Henry 
Adams died in March of 1918. 


ConsTaNcE WILLIAMS, 
Massachussetts, U.S.A. 


Ros (clxxi. 27, 85).—The parentage of the 
poet appears to be unknown, but is there 
any ground for connecting him at all with 
the baronial family? Is there any _ that 
Sir Robert de Ros of Gedney (d. 1511), hus- 
band of Erneburge, was a son of Sir Robert 
de Ros (d. 1285), who married the heiress 
of Belvoir? There is no mention of Gedney 
in the Ros pedigree in Clay’s ‘ Extinct and 
Dormant Peer. of No. Cos. of England.’ 


‘ Mm. S.A, 


WILDMAN FAMILY (clxx. 422, 464, 
clxxi. 105).—The Wildmans of Clerken- 
well are mentioned in W. J. Pink’s ‘ His- 
tory of Clerkenwell,’ 2nd ed. (1881) and in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine (1784) p. 959 and 
(1785) p. 79, but no relationship with the 
Lancashire family is there suggested. 


R. R. A. Waker. 


WARY RUSSELL MITFORD (clxxi. 82). -- 
Some information as to the various homes 
of Miss Mitford may be gleaned from the 
Introduction by Anne Thackery Ritchie to 
the edition of ‘‘ Our Village’ published in 
1905 by Macmillan and Co. 


Rospert CoLviLle. 


PLIMSOLLS (clxx. 400; clxxi. 33, 68).—Is 

the word of American origin? Rubber 
shoes were originally an American produc- 
tion, and probably came here from across the 
Atlantic, their manufacture following Mr. 
Goodyear’s discovery of the qualities of 
rubber when vulcanised. Perhaps ‘ plim- 
soll” is a piece of verbal coinage. Looking 
through Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Diction- 
ary,’ I encountered the word ‘‘ plim,”’ 
adj. — pliable, of Hereford usage; this with 
“sole’’ would give such a term as “‘plim-sole ’’ 
with a meaning suitable to the characteristic 
sole of the ‘‘ plimsoll.”” Mere speculation, 
of course; but curious none the less. 


Cc. P. Hats. 





The Library. 


Pembroke College, Cambridge : A Short His- 


tory. By Aubrey Attwater. Edited by 
S. C. Roberts. (Cambridge University 
Press. 5s.). 


[HIS is a summary saved from a wealth 
of knowledge, to which Mr. Roberts adds 
brief notes of the period after 1870. We wish 
that he had told us more of his friend Att- 
water, whose study of the college history was 
cut short by death last year. Pembroke has 
been fortunate in such zealous collectors, the 
first being Matthew Wren in the seventeeth 
century. This book destroys some legends. 
The foundress did not turn at once to a pious 
life of charity when she lost her husband, and 
he did not die on the morning of his wedding 
day. The author makes the most of records 
when they are scanty, and gives satisfying 
details of later men and the development of 
the college buildings. The martyr Ridley 
wrote in prison a long farewell to Pembroke 
Hall, some touching words of which are 
uoted. In earlier days there was a good 
eal of moving from one college to another. 
Thus Pembroke did not keep “Whitcitt, who 
become Master of Trinity and Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Gray came on from Peterhouse 
and made some keen comments on college 
arrangements. The oddest thing in the book 
is the death by drowning of a former Bursar 
who was trying to shave by the reflection of 
his face in a well. Dr. Long, thirty years 
Master, was clearly a character, and the re- 
production of his portrait is delightful. He 
left to the College a large astronomical sphere, 
and as late as 1829 an undergraduate, we 
note, drew £6 for keeping the key of it. Then 
Pembroke had four ‘‘ ten-year-Men”’ and 
the Fellows all held county appointments. Of 
recent years it has flourished greatly with a 
good type of Public School men. The Pem- 
broke College Society was founded in 1920 by 
‘Old Man ’”’ Comber, most genial of dons, 
and it was he who moved the author to write 
this Historiola for the Society. 


Skrine of Warleigh. By E. W. Ainley 
Walker (Taunton, the Wines Press). 

IS fine quarto, beautifully printed with 

fair large margins in pleasant type, 
modestly describes its contents as ‘‘ some 
materials for a genealogical history of the 
Family of Skrine.’”” And in so far as an 
arrangement in the form of a running pedi- 
gree into which are fitted sketches of char- 
acter and details of history gives an air of 
being ‘‘ materials ’’ it may be justly so de- 
scribed; actually, a family history seems to 
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require nothing better, if so be that the said, 
‘* materials ’’—as is here the case—are suffi- 
ciently abundant and of intrinsic interest. 
The first of the Skrines of Warleigh Manor, 
who form the main topic of the book, are 
found in the sixteenth century, twelve 
— in direct ascent leading up to 
homas, of Bathford, ‘‘ yeoman, husband- 
man and maltster,’’ a copyholder under the 
Abbey of Bath, and by-and-by a lessee under 
the Crown, whose will was proved in 1574. 
With his grandsons Thomas and Henry be- 
gins the ownership of Warleigh, ever since 
the home of the Skrines. The followin 
generations consolidate their possession o 
the property; advance, it is plain, in pros- 
perity ; obtain a grant of arms, and, above 
all, begin to ally themselves with a number 
of interesting families. A chapter is de- 
voted to the marriages ‘of the Warleigh 
Skrines, and by the end of the eighteenth 
century they are seen connected with a large 
proportion of the oldest names in England. 
The usual sources of family history, and 
particularly wills are available in 
a, and well drawn upon. The Public 
ords have also furnished much useful de- 
tail, and there are sundry documents still 
in possession of the family which are of 
great interest. One of these is the deed of 
appointment of Henry Skrine to be Deputy- 
eeper of His Majesty’s Hawks, bearing 
the signatures of the two Keepers of the 
Hawks, one of whom is William Chiffinch, 
whose acquaintance we have all made in 
“Peveril of the Peak.’ Quotations from 
letters, journals and memoirs, however, are 
what contribute most where they occur to 
give life to the work. Thus the Henry Skrine 
who was born in 1788 and died in 1853, left 
a lengthy account of his various experiences, 
from which has been extracted a biographi- 
cal sketch enlivened by, among other 
things, noteworthy passages in his youthi 
at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Another principal line of Skrine, de- 
scended from Thomas who had shared in the 
purchase of Warleigh Manor, was settled 
at Bathford Court and Lower House. This 
branch produced a famous Dr. William 
Skrine, of Bath (c. 1672-1725) known as “‘the 
great apothecary,’’ whose son, William, a 
young man of fashion in his day and M.P. 
for Callington Borough, Cornwall, makes 
appearance in the Walpole letters as having 
shot himself. Not the least interesting 
chapters, which must have involved consider- 
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able research, are those on certain collai 
branches, scattered references to the na 
and families, in Essex, Dorset and 
where, who, using variants of the nam 
(Skrene, Skerne, Skeyren and many oth 
spellings) may be presumed to belong to 
same stock. It will be gathered that 
genealogist who looks here for a harvest 
not be disappointed. At p. 35 (footnote) # 
first line of the epitaph, given as “ Conjy 
nunquam futis plorandae,’’ should sure 
read ‘‘ Conjugi nunquam satis plorandae,”) 
long f having presumably been misread. ~ 
Dear Sir. A Selection of Letters to # 
Editor of The Times. Edited, with 
Introduction by Douglas Wood 
(Methuen, 8s. 6d.). 


THE lively Introduction tells us that th 
selection of letters to The Times “ is & 
signed to make the inhabitants of 
British Isles think more highly of themselyg # 
and each other.’’ ‘‘ Cultivated humanity” @ 
—a ‘‘ wealth ”’ of it—is offered as the grow 
ood opinion. One recoge 
nizes that, inevitably and according to goo 
sense, Mr. Douglas Woodruff has esche 
protests and controversies and fixed om 
topics amusing, instructive and of larga 
than momentary interest—so that her 
urbanity and learning, and good judgment 
in various directions have ousted any tin 
some disputatiousness. The selection as @ 
whole leaves a pleasant impression both 
the quality of these correspondents, and of 
the character of the editorial standard | 
which they must aim at adjusting th 
selves. i, 
We begin with ‘Some Early Letters’ 
which the first two (‘On the Drinking 
Toasts’ and ‘ Scurrilous Newspapers’) a 
peared on Jan. 2, 1785, in the second nut 
ber of the paper, then the Daily Unive 
Register. ‘ Finks with the Past’; ‘Language 
and Literature’; 
Young’; ‘ Food and Dress’’; ‘ Health }) 
‘Animal Life’ and ‘All Manner @ 
Things’ are the headings under which 
the selected letters are grouped. ey 
are drawn largely from years since the Wak 
and that is as well, for the examples from 
the nineteenth century prove a th te 
wearisome with their padded out sentences, § 
A fair number of the letters are anonymous, 
but there is also a good crop of well-known § 
names. Which brings us to the wish that § 
there had been an index. 


‘Education and 


————n 
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